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MORAL DUTIES. 


Tuts chapter of the Ppsyy contains ten parts; five of them are spiritual, and 
five corporeal. The five spiritual ones are, 1st.---The belief that there is a God. 
2nd.—-That he is our God. . 3rd.---That He is One. 4th.---That we should love 
Him. 5th.---That we should love Bim with a perfect heart. The five corporeal 
ones are, Ist.---BP\332/) That we should teach them to our children. 2nd.--- 
D3 FAM) That we should meditate on them. 3rd. gio lb That we 
should bind them on our hands, that is the sf y poor. 4th.--- 


manned V7}. That we should wear them as frontlets rill our eyes, that is 


the MRO Su Sth.---B That we should write them on our 
Coor posts, that is the P\SPIP%M, Our sages say, that the reason for which we 
read the PySuy before Py? ON PP) (not in the order in which they are 
written) is in order that we may first take upon ourselves the yoke of God, that is, 
that we may acknowledge Him as being One, and our God; and that then we 
should receive the yoke of the commandments (F\}Y%): and, therefore, I have 
thought it proper to commence this book with that subject. 


CHAPTER Ist. 


The author of the definition of the unity of God, with a perfect heart, says, 
* that the heart and the tongue should unite to confess this unity, after we under- 


stand, from clear proofs, thata God exists, and the truth of this unity: because 


the unity of God is acknowledged and understood. by different classes of men, 
according to their intellects and sense. For some acknowledge His unity with 
their tongues only, doing so, because having heard others say it, they follow them, 
though without knowing why: some there are who confess His unity with both 
heart and tongue. who only do so because they have received the tradition from 
their fathers, and know not clearly the subject or meaning of such tradition: 
Some attest His unity, after understanding it from strong proofs; but they only 
consider His unity as they do all worldly unities, as existirig in one body, one 
house; but this is not the true idea of His unity, as it would thus become 
corporeal. (For if we compare the unity of God to the unities of the world, as to 
a body, a house, a book, we do wrong, for the book contains many leaves, the 
house consists of many parts, and the body has its various limbs and members; 
and although these form but one, still they have figure and corporeality). Others 
acknowledge the unity of God with their heart and tongue, fiom a_ perfect 
understanding of his unity and truth; and this is the proper spirit in which we 
ought to recognize his unity with the heart and with the tongue---that is after being 
convinced of it by proofs and understanding, and after having Lecome acquainted 
with Him through the medium of study. 


Cuaprer 
We have already pointed out the different methods in which the unity of God 
's acknowledged, and into how many parts the knowledge of Ilim is divided ; 
but the expression of His unity is continually used by some men in their discourse. 
they give utterance to it on occasions both of good and evil, and apply itin 


to the Almighty. 


treating his brothers, whose behaviour to him had been harsh in the extreme, with 


circumstances of terror and sorrow, to magnify the cause of their distress into a 
marvelous and fearful one; they exclaim “ Hear, oh Israel!" and “ The Lord is 
one,” without consi‘ering what they say: and they utter these words through 
ignorance and indolence, for they think that the dvctrine of unity consists merely 
in the expression of it. 
(To be Continued.) 
Exposition of the portion Vp 

The commencement of this portion is beautifuily illustrative of the Divine 
principle of protection exercised over us by a watchful Providence. Joseph, 
whom the Lord had thought fit for some wise purpose to punish, had now lan- 
guished for a considera'le period in prison, and as it must have been clear to 
him that the promise made to him by the king's cup-bearer, was forgotten, he had 
before him no prospect but to drag out a miserable existence in confinement ; sull 
he did not despair: on the contrary, his conduct, when he was so miraculously 
liberated, proves, that he never for one moment failed to remember that he owed 
And how was he released, was it by ordinary means, such 
as the proof of his innocence, or the mercy of his pgysecutors ? No! but by the 
special hand of God. Pharoah dreamed a dream, and none knew the interpreta- 
tion of it, till at length, ‘he cup-bearer, iuspired by heaven, recollected his late 
fellow captive; and we find Joseph sent for by the king to explain it. Joseph's 
conduct on this occasion is worthy of admiration, for two reasons ; in the first 
he did not 


hasten to the king’s presence in a disordered attire, but in a condition befitting his 


place, his behaviour was humble, and his words few and respectful ; 


visit, and when before Pharoah, his answer was concise and to the purpose. MON 
MN Map.“ God shall give Pharoah an answer of peace.’ 
But is this all ave learn from this sentence ?---No, it teaches us this great lesson--- 
that how sheets soever we may be, we should still bear in mind the source 
whence our knowledge is derived, and without arrogating anything to ourselves, 
attribute all to Divine Providence. The value of proper learning, that is the study 
of God’s ways, is fully developed in the story of Joseph, who owed all’ his 
creatness to it: still we find that even in h's greatest prosperity, he was erer 
mindful of what he once had been, and humility, a fervent trust in the mercy 
ot heaven, and a befitting sense of the value of its bounty were ever predominant ; 
when ruler over all Egypt, and capable of exercising Cespotic sway over the lives 
and properties of millions, we perceive his conduct was such as to shew he 
governed as a map to whom power was delegated by God, not as the machine to 
set the rod in motion, but as the glass to reflect His mercies. n the whole, view 
the life of Joseph in whatever light we may, it is always admirable, except in the 
instance of his tale telling (which doubtless arose from a misconceived notion of 
tight). On the birth of his children, he praised God for them | 

a§ indeed he did for every blessing conferred upon him, And while thus mindful! 
of his duty to heaven, he was not neglectful of his duty to man. We find him 
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every possible kindness and ifhe did first subject them to some restraint, we | 
‘may conclude that he had a wise purpose in so doing, as‘it was but natural he 


should in some measure distrust them. On the whole, the portion yp is every 
way useful as a lesson: it points out to us the course of action to be pursued 
under all circumstances ; resignation in distress, moderation in prosperity, mercy 
in power, and kindness in retaliation, With a firm reliance on the bounty of God 
we may learn to think misery light, with a proper recollection of Him in affluence 
we may be sure of applying our riches to their right use; with mercy to guide 
authority we can never abuse the trust reposed in us; and with a determination to 
return good for evil, we cannot fail to disarm enmity. 


ON PRAYER. 


To give praise to the Omnipotent Creator of all things, to solicit his favor, and 
with a grateful heart to acknowledge his mercy and kindness, are duties which 
religion inculcates and nature prompts us to perform. The wondrous composition 
of the universe, the immensity, the grandeur, and the order of the heavenly bodies, 
—th* intricate, yet regular construction of the animal and vegetable creations, 
all excite our admiration of the first great cause, and our reverence for the Omni- 
potent Creator, whom we are thus almost intuitively lead to fear, to love, to 
worship, and to adore. | 


The expression of such feelings, by addressing the Almighty with praise, when 
we admire lis works, with thanks when we feel his kindness, or with humble 
petitions for his favor and mercy, when bowed down by distress, constitutes what 
is comprehended by the general term, Prayer; the performance of which with 
due fervour and devotion, never fails to comfort the mind and exalt the soul ; it 


is the first duty of man towards his God, a duty which nature prompts and 
religion ordains 


So closely are these feelings interwoven with human nature, that we find them 
spontaneously bursting forth in the very first ages of mankind—the offerings of 
Adam's sons are examples of worship. But to call on the name of the Lord, or | 
what we now understand by the term Prayer, -is first expressly related to have 


taken place in the time of Adam’s third son, Seth, after he begat Enoch. The | 


same expression, and he called on the name of the Lord, is used in the history of 
the Patriarch Abraham, who, wherever he sojourned, constantly pursued the pious 
course of raising an altar and praying to the living God. Melchizedek, the king 
of Salem also praised God. Abraham prayed to. God for the relief of Abimelech : 
Eleazar when about to perform his mission, prayed to God for success, and grate- 
fully tendered his thanks when it was attained. Isaac prayed to the Lord; and 
Jacob fervently prayed to be delivered from his brother's expected wrath: from 
these several verses of scripture does the Talmud draw the inference, that morning 
prayer was first introduced by Abraham ; afternoon prayer by Isaac ; and that of 
evening by Jacob: whence it concludes that prayer was from the earliest period 
not only a temporary ejaculation, but was likewise considered as a regular and 


stated duty. 


(To be Continued.) 


ON THE HISTORY OF NATURE AS CONDUCIVE TO RELIGION. 


Ir is generally admitted that knowledge promotes religion, for as thé mind 
expands, it naturally devotes its increase of power to the source whence its energies 
spring, and becoming more impressed with a sense of its own superiority im the 
scale of creation, looks up to its Maker with more devout feelings of gratitude. 
The question now arises, what is knowledge? is it a familiar acquaintance with 
the classic works of those ancient and modern authors, whose writings, immor- 
talizing their memory, have contributed so much to the civilization and refinement 
of society? or is ita thorough familiarity with the theological discussions which 
have agitated and bewildered half mankind 
may be defined to be that which would teach a man to seek for the causes of 
worldly erudition, and not to be satisfied with its effecls. A man is called clever 
who is a master of languages, who is a mathematician—a politician—or a good 
mechanic—and so he is; we call the moon beautiful—then the sun is absent; 
but aman who has made God his study, and who walks in His ways, is‘ no 
considered essentially a man of knowledge, alihough he alone knows all that can 
benefit himself, or bless’ posterity. This is human perverseness, which is 
exemplified in all our thoughts; we always (at least the generality of us) prefer the 
work of human ingenuity, imperfect as it is, to the creations of our Heavenly 
Father, We see a house, and become enraptured with the delicate tracery 
of its mouldings, the bold designs exhibited in its carvings, the majestic sweep 
of its marble terraces, and the exquisite taste displayed in the arrangement 
of its gardens ; but we pass silently over the beauties developed in every plant and 
tree that adorn that garden, and thinking only of the art which suggested their 


a 


No; knowledge, in my opinion, . 


- furnish us with cause of admiration. 


regularity of position, forget the great Being who supplied the materials to 
work upon. 

The knowledge that attracts the giddy world, is derived from books written by 
human hands, and emanating from mortal conceptions ; and as these are mutable 
and perishable, as men are blinded, some by religion, and some by the particular 
tenets in which they have studied ; so it follows that their ideas must be fettered 
by the same restraints, and thence we conclude that the knowledge derived from 
imbibing their opinions must be no better than the source from whence it springs,— 
On the other hand, the great book of nature, written in indelible characters, and 
in a language of truth, that all mankind can understand, emanating from the 
Mighty Author who created the universe; what a contrast does it not present 
when compared with the most ponderous and erudite folio that ever entitled a sage 
to his appellation. The one all majesty, immensity, and variation; the other all 
littleness, vanity, and tautology; the one penetrating into the soul, the other 
striking (but not always convincing the imagination): the one all truth, enduring 
with undiminished lustre through myriads of ages, and extending through a space 
greater than the mind can grasp ; the other all speculation, thrown by and perhaps 
forgotten afier the lapse of a few short years, and bounded in its flights by the mist 
thai shrouds all beyond this world. To which, then, shall we look for knowledge, 
to the volume of man, or the work of God? if the question be not already 
answered, turn with me a few pages of the latter, and let us examine their contents ; 
First, stands man, pre-eminent above all created things, and yct nothing: when 
we look to the wonderful skill that has been displayed iv his formation, when we 
consider the beautiful qualities with which he has been endowed, understanding 
that may ,uide him to what is right, genius, thai is to teach him to soar to the 
Divine Author cf his being; memory, that makes him a denizen of all places, an 
actor in all by gone events; imagination, that can give him ao idea (vague though 
it be) of faturity ; reason. that enables him to subdue all beneath him, and should 
point out to him his own tree value; when, I say, we reflect on these things, can 
we fail to be afiected with a true sense of the importance of studying the book of 
God? Can we for one moment vefiain from offering up a tribute of thanks to that 
Being who has placed so wuch at our disposal? Can we refuse our adoration, 
our love, our veneration to Him whose hand has traced such characters in the 
volume of creation ?—we cannot, we should not—and this is religion; not one 
particular form of worship, not one sei of prayers, uttered, it may be, by lips 
that the heart moves not, but the true, the genuine ovtpourings of a mind grateful 
for the mercies hestowed on it, and whose accents are therefore accéptable to the 
Almighty God of all. : 

Turn we to anothér page—quadrupeds—and let us see if they do not also 
Let us look to the consideration for the 
welfare of mankind, that has been displayed in their distribution; the strong and 
voracious to the desert and uninhabited parts of the world, the mild and weak to 
the haunts of men. Let us look to their exact adaptation to the various climes 
through which they 10am! the thick furred to the icy regions of the north; the 
the sleek coated to tle warmer tropical regions; the carniverous to those parts 
where animal food is abundant; the graminiverous to places where ' herbage 
abounds, Let us see how the smaller tribes multiply, that the larger and more 
destructive kinds may be supplied, without heing driven by famine to prey upon 
man. Let us examine into their instincts, their docility, their attachment to their 
mates, their faithfulness, their patience under labour, their ability to endure 
hardships, their swiftness, their strength, their services in various capacities to 
ourselves, and we shall perceive, ata glance, a paternal care for us that should 
teach us to look up to our Heavenly Father---that should instruct us in religion. 

- Again turn we the leaf---birds---and whether we regard the brilliancy and variety 
of their plumage, the melody of their music, the tenderness and care with which 
they nurture their young, the skillthey display in the construction of their nests, 
the exactness of their periodical migrations, their amazing powers of motion, their 
fitness for the element they tenant, be it air or water, thesame providential 


multiplication of the smaller kinds that man may benefit thereby; in whichever 


light we view them, they still convey to us the conviction of the benificence of 
their Divine Creator. 


The finny tribe stands next in order; what wonders are not exhibited among 
them, from the gigantic proportions of the huge whale, to the mivute outlines of 
the tittlebat. What extraordinary :ecundity! what unequalled rapidity of motion! 
what variety in form and appetite! what a fitness for the monotonous life they 
lead! what an immense area to inhabit, and yet how easily they traverse it; what 
extremes of beauty and deformity; and lastly, to what various usages we are 
enabled to apply their different properties, 
confess to himself that the Being who could create them all, is one to worship, 
honour and adore. 


Proceeding a page farther on we come to insects—what wonders do they 
not offer to our notice—their multiplied forms of existence, their beautiful hues, 


their summer industry, their winter torpor, their ingenuity, their laws and govern- 


Who can contemplate all this and not | 
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menis; all, all alike are food for admiration.--all should convince us of the 
necessity of remembering what we owe to their Creator and ours, Orif the animal 
world present nothing to our ideas that is either grand or wondrous, let us look to 
the vegetable, the mineral ; let us behold the former, radiant with beauty, feeming 
with perfume laden with finits, and deriving its nurture from its’'own unseen 
sources ; the latter leading us even into the depths of the earth, and there disclosing 
its treasures in darkness. Let us range still farther, traverse the boundless expanse 
of ocean, witness its mighty heavings, iis ttemendous convulsions, see its bosom 
ruffed by His breath, or calm as the first sleep of infancy; let us mount into the 
air, the great purveyor of life---soar to its mysteries, calculate its motions, discover 
its elasticity, its utility in the conveyance of sound, of touch, of scent, or if this do 
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| fire. Happy were they who could find a true friend to shelter and protect them 
all kinds of cruelty were exercised aguinst them, and the greatest tortures 
inflicied, insomuch, that the most sober part of the citizens, who had in vain 
endeavoured to quiet matters by themselves, found it necessary to send messen- 
gers to Wesiminster, desiring some assistance fiom the king, for fear that the 
tumult should grow so outrageous as to endanger the safety of the whole city. 
Upon hearing such hortid news, which could not but in some measure ifterrupt 
the pleasures of the day, Richard forthwith despatched Ralph Glanville, his 
chief justice, with several of the principal nobility to suppress the riot, and take 


not satisfy us, take wea higher flight---rise into everlasting space, witness the | 


regulated motions of the planeis, their revolutions in their orbits, their extraordi- 
nary speed; count the myriads of inyriads of stars, trace the eccentric paths of the 
comets, in short, embrace the whole circle of the universe in one vast research, 


and let us see is there one thing in it that does not call forth wonder and admiration, | 


one, even the most simple, that we could imitate, one that we can fully com- 
prehend? There is not one---But when we perceive, amidst all the miracles that 
surround us, a care for our welfare, an attention to our wants, a provident supply 
to gratify all our appetites, be we content with them, and gratefully appreciating 
them, adore the great Being who supplies them. This is religion---the religion of 
the heart---true, thoughts may not translate themselves into set forms of ;prayer, 
but still the germ is in the soil, and lacks but the aid of the gardener to bring it to 
maturity ; if then, with this love of God (through the wonders of his creation) 
already engrafted in us; if with this love, I say, we unite a due regard for the 


spiritual blessings we derive from the Almighty, we shall be all that is required of | 


us, for our knowledge of creation will supply the root of the tree of religion, and 
our perceptions of the spiritual, leading us at once intoa belief in the doctrines of 
our holy faith, will be the sap that shall bring that tree to perfection. ‘“‘ How 
glorious are thy works, oh Lord! all of them hast thou created in wisdom, the 
earth is full of thy possessions,” thus spoke the psalmist, who had looked witha 
wondering and a loving eye around the world; and who better than he can 
teach us our duty. Be it our care, then, in the education of our children, to make 
the study of nature, and through it of nature’s God, a primary feature; let us 
strive while instilling knowledge into their minds, to furm therein a well spring 
that shall hereafter supply itself, as froma fountain, with a clear stream of never 
failing love; and then shall we du more for them than books can do, for we shall 
then render them believers from conviction, and not leave them, as from a want 
of proper religious instruction, they now too frequently are, the creatures of tradition, 
blindly comforming to a faith whose beauty they cannot appreciate, following 
customs, and obeying laws whose true intent they know not, and from whose 
Divine Author they are as distant in heart, as the ice bound pole from the great 
centre of heat. A. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
(Coniinued from our last.) 


But happily for them, the two kings quarrelling, the intended voyage was not 
prosecuted, whereby in all likelihood, the money was pever levied ; and death 
calling Henry out of the world next year, they began to flatter themselves that 
their miseries would end with the decease of their tormenter, They were soon, 
however, awakened from their pleasing dreams, and shown the truth of the 
passage in Job, “ Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upwards,” or as some 
say ‘ as the feathered race joyously raise their wing.” | 

Upon the succession of Prince Richard to the throne of his father, the Jews 
desiring by all meaus to secure his favour and. protection, flocked from all parts. of 
the kingdom to witness the solemnization of his coronation, which took place at 
Westminster; being dressed in their best apparel, and bringing with them many: 
presents that were fully worthy of his acceptance. But the courticrs, as well as 
the common people, ridiculously imagining that they were sorcerers, or at least, 
the generality of them, and might very possibly bewitch the king, if they were 


allowed to be present at the ceremony ; orders were issued, forbidding any of | 


them under the severest penalties, from approaching the palace, Several 
of them, however, who had travelled from a great distance, on purpose to behold 
the splendour of the coronation, not being desirous of losing the labour, ex pense 
and fatigue of their jouineys, and persuading themselves that being strangers in 
London they should pass uodiscovered, ventured, notwithstanding the proclama- 
tion, to appear at Westminster; but being, in some way or oiher, recognized as 
Jews by the officers of the abbey, they were attacked with greai violence, and 
dragged half dead out of the church. | | | 

The 1umour of this cireumstance quickly spreading itself into the city, the 
populace believing they should do the king a pleasure, immediately broke open 
the houses of all the Jews they could discover, murdered every one of them, and 
not confining their rage and loyalty to their persons, destroyed their habitations }y 


cognizance of the authors of it: but as they went unaccompanied by any great 
force, the rioters, conscious of their Strength, and flushed with spoils and success, 
refused either to listen to their remonstrances, regard their ‘threats, or respect 
their persons; and, therefore, though they began the tumult out of love and 


next morning, neither the chief justice, nor any of the noblemen daring so much 
as toremain among them, The king was certainly very much grjeved at these 
things; taking them, ‘as they were, fora very ill omen, that his reign should begin 
with so much civil blood-shed, and his first command meet with no readier 


better measures, (t ough the people had dispersed of their own accord, as being 
tired, or perhaps satisfied with their booty), he made such effectual inquiries after 
the ring-leaders of the tumult, that several of them were apprehended and brought 
to public justice. Three of them were hanged, two for plundering a Christian 
under pretence that they cousidered hima Jew, and one for burning a Jew’s 
house, which set fire to a Christian's that was next to it 

While the uproar lasted, one Benedict, a Jew of York, being seized on, and 
threatened with immediate death, uvless he would receive baptism, and_ profess 


| himself a Christian—to save his life, consented: but as soon as matters were 
quieted, being brought before the king, and asked whether or not he retained his 
late profession, and was still a Christian, he confessed, that for fear of death, he 


had indeed submitted to the ceremony, bui, that in his heart he ever remained a 


| Jew, Upon this, the king turning to the archbishop of Canterbury, Baldwin 
said “ this is a new case, my lord, pray what must we do in it?” To which, the 


| archbishop, being an illiterate and worthless man, replied, “do, sire, why if he 


delighted more in corporeal than in spiritual welfare, had his brains knocked ou 
within a few months of this transaction, at the siege of Acre. 


seemed determined on, apd ineviiable. 


| great mnititudes of people, and among tyem troops of those roaming saints (2° 


they were called), who were preparing to go to, the lloly Land. These ealor, 
enraged that the enemies of their faith should abound in wealth, while they its 
most pious, and disinterested friends, were obliged to strip their wives and chil- 


| dren of common necessaries to supply the charges of their voyages to Palestine 
| 


persuaded themselves that God would te highly honoured if they should first cut 


So ready are men to adopt wiat contributes to their worldly advaniace! Accord- 
ingly, they flew upon them, wiih great vigour and resolution, and finding very 


masters of their persons and fortunes : the former of which they treated with all 
kinds of ba:barity. Some few of them, indeed, were so foriunate as to get shelter 
in the castle, whither as they led without their riches, the source of all their 
miseries, they were not very earnesily pursued. As these devout pilgrims pre- 
tended that they bad done all this for the advancement of God’s glory, to show 
their sincerity, they took shipping 2s fast as they could ior the Holy Land; not so 
much as one of them being detained by a magistrate, or any further inquiry made 
by the king into so sanctilied a piece of villany. (Te be continued.) — 


| 
| 
| little resistance from an oppressed anc spiritless nation, quickly made themselves 
| 


duty (as they pretended) to the king, they continued their disturbances till the — 


obedience: whereupon, being the next day more at leisure, and having concerted | 


is not willing to become a servant of God, he must even continue a servant of the’ 
devil,” At which answer, the king beiug somewhat surprized, suffered the man 
to slip away, and there was no further notice taken of him. This archbishop, who 


Though these outrages against the Jews, werethus happily suppressed in, and 
about London; the report of what great*riches were acquired by those who 
assaulted them, so inflamed the generality of the lower orders in other parts of the 
country, that without the interposition of God in their favour they would have been 
| destroyed throughout the whole nation. For thongh they had proved themselves 
| good subjects to the king, by supplying him with large sums of money towards 
{ defraying the expenses of the expedition to the Noly Land; (which he had under- 
taken this year) and though they were, in consequence, declared by proclamation 
to be under especial protection, they were attacked in so many places at 
once, and in so short a time after their laie calamities, that their utter ruin 
Brompton tells us, that the citizens of 
Norwich were the first that followed the bad example of the Londoners, and were 
| soon imitated by those of Stamford, and Saint Edmondsbury. 
seventh of March that the massacre began at Stamford, not quite six months after 
| asimilar tragedy had been acted in London. The chief occasion of it was, it 
| seems, a public fair; which being held there at that time had drawn together 


It was on the 


the throats of these unbelievers in their religion, and then seize upon their money. | 
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JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, LEMAN STREET, GOODMANS’ FIELDS. 


There is frequently amid the ordinary circumstances of life, and the uncertainty 
and mutability of human affairs, a pleasing reminiscence which owes its source to 
our reflections on those evils from which ultimately spring out great benefits. 
In no instance can we find this maxim more truly exemplified than in our 
ponderings upon the rise and progress of the institution known as the Jews’ 
Orphan Asylum: which, like a phoenix, has arisen from parental ashes, and soared 
on the wings of time from that period when the desolating influence of the 
cholera dispersed its terrors over the surface of the globe, and the horrors of a 
precipitate fate surrounded alike the monarch and his mendicant subject. In the 
autumn of the year 1931, when this devastating epidemic was raging in its work 
of destruction, a poor man and his wife who were residing in obscure lodgings in 
Middlesex-street, were attacked by malignant fever, and sinking beneath its violent 
and hasty paroxysms, departed from this world in a few days, leaving eight 
children, the eldest of whom was only eight years old, to deplore the loss of their 
fostering solicitude, and to seek refuge in the uncertainty of public protection, 
the youngest child being only fourteen days old on the day of its mother’s 
interment. A lady residing in the neighbourhood of Broad Street, well known 
for her benevolence, and her attention to the privations of the poorin géneral, upon 
being made acquainted with the calamity, commenced a public subscription in aid 
of their future maintenance ; and such was the excitement of feeling in their behalf, 
that in the course of a few days a committee was appointed to control the funds 
placed in their care for the benefit of these helpless orphans. 
credit of this committee, which consisted wholly of that, class of persons whose 
means of livelihood depended upon their own industry, that their humane and 
benevolent dispositions prompted them, nevertheless, to devote their best energies 
in promoting the object entrusted to their care; and finding their exertions 
further called forth by the consequences of that alarming epidemic the cholera, 
which was then making a most rapid progress,. they resolved upon forming 
themselves into the head of a society to be called: by its present name, for the 


purpose of aflording protection to children destitute of both parents. In the course 


of a short period a second calamity, similar in its consequences to the former, 


came under their notice ; both the parents of a family consisting of seven children 
died from the effect of cholera within three days; and these children were 
immediately received under the care of the newly established institution. From 
this time it gradually advanced in public estimation and repute; a charity which 
at once opened its doors to the reveption of fifteen individuals—the offspring of 
only two families—could scarcely escape the observant eve of the philanthropist. 
It had not been much longer in existence when the number under its protection 
became nearly double, and it was then resolved to engage a house in Leman-street, 
Goodinan’s Fields, its present location. 
praise due to one of its managers, Mr. Isaac Lyon, who about this-period became 
the President of the Charity,—an office held by him for three successive years, 
and to his exertions while performing the duties of that office, (aided by a most 
efficient committee) is it greatly indebted for a large portion of its present funded 

capital. This gentleman’s exertions also obtained for this charity the patronage of 
Royalty, in the names of Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent, and His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. The last 
illustrious personage graciously condescended, about a year ago, to preside at a 
public dinner in its behalf, and such was the spirit of feeling with which his Royal 
Highness’s courteous, and affable favour animated the company present, that in 
less than tour hours a collection was obtained amounting to upwards of £700; 
tier Majesty the Queen Dowager presenting ten guineas annually, and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, a donation of twenty pounds for the occasion. 
The Institution at the present time contains twenty-three inmates, (ten boys and 
thirteen girls), who are wholly maintained, clothed, educated, and apprenticed by 
the charity. It is, however, a lamentable fact that its present expenditure far 
exceeds its limited income, and it is much to be feared that without great exertions 
on. the part of its managers, the charity will be compelled to have recourse to 
its funded property, which even now amounts to little more. than £1500, 
consols. We hope, therefore, that with the prospect of an approaching anniversary 
before them, the laudable motives of its supporters will yet be spared the necessity 


of such an alternative; and that a generous and sympathizing public will continue 
to rally. around them, and stimulate them witn renewed id 


| lrage to pursue the 
course of their benevolent and praiseworthy inientions; we cannot enferce their 
claim better than by transcribing the words of the committee of the Charity in one 


of their addresses, wherein they confidently anticipate the success of their future 
efforts to enable them to perpetuate the valuable benefits they hive hitherto 
_conferred ; ** venturing to urge their claims to public commiseration and support 


from the fact that although the doors of the charitable institutions of the cou 


are open to admit the distressed without reference to religious distinction yet 


It is much tothe 


It is but justice in us (6 affurd a meed of 


ntry 


_ plunder their camp, because they would then have no enemies remaining, As he. 


offered incense upon the altar, and offered burnt offerings. Now it so fell ou 


from the peculiar circumstances attached to the conscientious principles of the 
Hebrew faith, the indigent but scrupulous poor of the Jewish community are 
totally excluded from availing themselves of any relief which those charities go 
bountifully, and extensively bestow ; and except for the existence of this Asylum 
the helpless and unprotected Jewish orphan would become a wandering mendicant, 
or falling a prey to poverty and disease, terminate in the days of youth its earthly 
career, seeking refuge in the protection of Him whose mercy is unb -unded, and 
who is the great and atmicuty father of us all.” J. D. 


NSTITUTION OF THE FEAST OF LIGHTS, 


ACCUUNT OF THE I 
| Continued from our last. 


Upon this, Lysias chose Ptolevy, Nicanor, and Gorgias, very potent mea 
among the king’s friends, and delivered to them forty thousand foot, and seven 
thousand horse, and sent them against Judea ; these came as far as Emmaus, and 
pitched their camp in the plain. When Judas saw their numbers he persuaded 
his soldiers to be of good courage, and exhorted them to place their hopes of 
victory in God,’and to make supplication to him. When he. had disposed his 
soldiers he encouraged them to fight by the following speech: “ 0 my fellow-. 
soldiers, no time is more opportune tham the present to dis, lay courage ‘and 
coutempt of dangers ; for if you now fight manfully you may recover your liberty, 
which as it is a thing of itself agreeable to all men, so it proves to be to us much 
more desirable, by its affording us the opportunity of worshipping God. Since, 
therefore, you are in such circumstances, you must either recover that liberty and 
so regain a happy and blessed way of living according to our laws, and the 
customs of our country, or submit to the most opprobrious sufferings ; nor will 
any seed of your nation remain, if you be beaten in this battle. Fight therefore 
manfully, and suppose that you must die if you do not fight; but believe that 
besides so glorious a reward as the liberty of your. country, of your laws, and of 
your religion, you shall also obtain everlasting glory. Prepare yourselves, there- 
fore, aud put yourselves into such a position that you may be ready to fight with 
the enemy as soon as it is day to-morrow. The enemy sent Gorgias with five 
thousand foot, and one thousand horse, that he might fall upon Judas by night; 
he had for that purpose certain runagate Jews as guides. The son of Mattathias 
discovering their intention resolved to fall upon those enemies that were in theit 
camps, their forces being divided; He therefore marched all night to those 
enemies that were at Emmaus; so that when Gorgias came and found no enemy 
in their camp he susyected that they were retired, and had -hidden themselves 
among the mountains, and resolved to go and seek them wheresoever they were. 
About break of day, Judas appeared before those troops that were at Emmaus, 
with only three thousand men, and_ those ill armed, by reason of their poverty; 
when he saw the enemy very well, and skillfully fortified in their camp, he encou- 
raged the Jews, and told them that they ought to fight, though it were with their 
naked bodies, for that God had sometimes of old given such men strength, and 
that too against armies more in number. He commanded the trumpeters to sound 
to battle ; and by thus falling upon the enemy when they did not expect it, and 
thereby astonishing and disturbing their minds, he slew many. and the rest he put 
to flight: Yet did Judas exhort his soldiers not to be too desirous ,of spoil, for 
that still they must have a contest with Gorgias, and the forces that were with 
him ; but that when they had once overcome them, then they might securely 


was speaking to his soldiers, Gorgias and his men arrived, and seeing that the army 
which they left was overthrown, and their camp burnt, they were affrighted, and 
put to flight: and Judas then returned and seized on the spoils. He took a great 
quantity of gold and silver, and returned home with joy, singing hymns to God 
for their good success. Lysias being confounded at the defeat of the army, next 
year took sixty thousand chosen men, and five thousand horse, and fell upon Judea 
near the hilly country of Bethsur, where Judas meeting him with ten thousand 
men, and seeing the great number of his enemies, prayed to God to assist him ; 
and joining battle with the first of the army that appeared he beat them, and slew 
about five thousand of them, and thereby became a terror to the rest; Lysias 
observing the great spirit of the Jews, and seeing that they were prepared to die 
rather than lose their liberty, took the rest of his army back with him to Antioch, 
and prepared to fall upon Judea with a still greater force. Judas therefure assem 
bled the people together, and told them that after the many victories which God 
had given them they ought to go up to Jerusalem and purify the temple, and offer 
the appointed sacrifices. When they came to Jerusalem however, they found the 
temple deserted, and its gates burnt to the ground, and weeds: growing there of 
their own accord, on account of its desertion ; so he chose some of his soldiers 
guard the place while they purified the Temple. When they had carefully 
purged it, they brought in new vessels, and took down the altar, and built a ne¥ 
one of stone So on the twenty-fifth day of Kislev they 4ighted the lamps, aa¢ 
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that these things were dbne on the very same day on which their divine worship 
had fallen off. ‘The Temple had been profaned and desecrated for three years 
and was dedicated anew on the anniversary of its pollution, viz: the twenty-fifth 
day of the month Kislev, according to the prophecy of Daniel, given four hundred 
and eighty years before. Now Judas celebrated the festival of the restoration of 
the sacrifices of the Temple for eight days ; and omitted no sort of pleasure thereon, 
and honoured God, and delighted the people, &y hymns and psalms» Nay, 
they were so rejoiced at the revival of their customs, that they made it a law for 
their posterity that they should keep a festival on account of the restoration of the 
worship of the Temple for eight days.- And from that time to this we celebrate 
this festival, and call it the Feast of Lights or Dedication. 


A TALE. 
(Continued from our last ) 


Picture to yourself, if fancy can supply you with images bright enough, ‘a fair 
girl, of apparently 19, tall and majestic, but still rounded into the most graceful 
outlines of symetry, with a skin white as the fleecy vapours that float around the 


moon, and like them transparent; eyes of blue, so liquid, so intense, that they 


seemed to have borrowed their hue from a summer sky; heaven beamed from 
them all sunshine and calm; a mouth dimpled into a thousand fantastic smiles, 
and varying in its expression at every, motion; a cheek, like the opening dawn 
blushing itself into lovelwess.---But why go on---why speak of her now, when the 
snows of age have mantled o’er my brow, with the warm feelings of my youth? 
I loved her ; she seemed to me as the incarnation ofall my brightest dreams, and 
from the moment I beheld her, I adored her—mine was not the cold, the worldly 
love that ripens by age into perfection, but rather the enthusiastic passion that a 
man might be supposed to feel, who, restored from blindness, for the first time 
-beholds the splendours of the noon day sun, I pass over the introduction I effected 
through a trifling service I rendered her brother; I omit the long days of cool 
acquaintance, and the numerous stratagems | employed to render my visits to her 
house as frequent as possible ; suffice it, that every day added, if possible, to my 
infatuation, till I became mad---mad to desperation; no jaundiced eye ever 
tinctured every object it beheld, more deeply than Louisa (it was her name) 
coloured my ideas; my sister became dearer to me because I fancied she resembled, 
but, oh how faintly, Louisa---the wind murmured Louisa to my ears, the earth 
was all Louisa---and, oh Ged! that I should write it—Louisa was my heaven--- 
my idol---my here---my hereafter---and she was a Christian.-.-I knew all this, for 
my madness blinded me not to this ; I knew the gulph I must leap, the abyss to 
which I must plunge, but I disregarded it: like the bird that is fascinated by the 
serpent, I could not disentangle myself: I was charmed—spell-bound—mad.— 
My parents must, [ suppose, have noticed a change in my behaviour, for they 
questioned me, but I evaded their enquiries—my friend suspected but that was 
all. Well, one evening—Louisa had been ill, and the fear that I might lose ‘her 
iad redoubled my anxiety to possess her; we were alone—her brother had left us 
for a moment—her mother (she had no father) was absent from home, and my 


pent up passion found a tongue; I poured into her ear the burning accents of 


first love, I painted to her, with all the eloquence I could command, my feelings. 
my hopes, my doubts—vowed to be. all she should ask, pledged my whole 


existence to her, and she—yes, she confessed I was not hated—nay, more, that 


{ was beloved again. Oh! the rapture, the delirium of that moment, years have 
not effaced the memory of it, falsehood has not poisoned its bliss, absence 
obliterated its charm. 
yearning of my young years satisfied, | was beloved—my \.hole soul trembled 
with the exstacy of its delight; my imagination was on fire, my brain whirled— 
J could remember nought but that I was beloved. Time flew on, and I pressed 
her to fix the day that should unite us; but one obstacle intervened---my difference 
of religion. I had sworn to remove all impediment---could I hesitate when she 
asked me; no, I did not---a few hurried words, a ceremony---1 was a passive 
sufferer, rather than an actor in, and | was a Christian—I had left the faith my 
heart had taught me was the true one, and at the dictation of passion had 
embraced a creed I knew not, nor cared for.—And now, for the result.-—-I confided 
to my friend, my position, asked him to be my confidant, my counsellor---and he 
betrayed me; within an hour of my communicating my intended marriage to him, 
he, after renouncing my friendship, had told allto my agonized father. The 
shock was too great, he was paralyzed---his son an apostate! his Louis, his 
darling, his hope, his pride, the prop of his declining years to forsake him in his 
~ yrey hairs—it was too much, nature sank beneath the blow, and ere night had 
closed, he was a corpse, and I that should have shed my best blood to spare him a 
pang, was his murderer.—Great heaven! what had I done to deserve that! con- 
science answered, 
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“Mutual recriminations, she forbid me her presence. 


— 


I was beloved, the void in my existence was filled, the 


and chaos. 


what had I not? and horror stricken, 1 flew to die on his | 
body ; but I found my mother's door shut against me—the fiat had gone forth— | 
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I was never again to cross the hallowed threshold that had been my home since 


childhood ; never again to hear the gentle tones of that soft voice, that had never — 


found word kind enough to tell the depth, the fervour of its affection: I was an 
Outcast, an alien, whither should I fly for shelter---where seek for comfort, but 
-from the cause of all this woe? I went to Louisa, I was chafed, sad, filled with 
remorse, and U sought for love to calm my transports, I pined for her to still the 
reproaches of my now awakened conscience---and what found I /—-1 will tell you-- 
reproofs for fancied indifference, chidings for a change I never dreamed of; I was 
goaded to despair, I knew not what I said, and charged her with judging of me 
by herself: she was angered, and retorted—I replied—she contiaued, and after 
-Remonstrance was vain— 
she was inexorable—I was false (she knew not my father was dead) but she could 
expect no better—“ The man who could forsake his God, could never hold truth 
to woman.” I heard no more; but rushed into the air, to save myself from 
suffocation. “ False toGod!” I whose whole existence had been truth—I false ? 
alas! yes, it was so—and what had I to live fos —A murderer, an apostate, an 

outeast; there needed but suicide to crown my Catalogue of crime.—I resolved to 
brave death—the river was at hand, its calm told me of an end to all my sufferings, 


oblivion of the past:—and—the future—I dared not think of that—it was werse _ 


even than what had been, and I paused—lI could not die—death was too great a 
blessing: I felt I owed some atonement, which life could give; I knew I deserved 
punishment, and I resolved to inflict it on myself, by living. Two whole days 
and nights I wandered about; every one that looked on me, seemed to my guilty 
conscience, to scorn me; I could imagine their remarks---pah! how I hated 
myself—and then my ears rang with those last, those terrible words “ False to thy 
God, how then true to woman” wherever I went they sounded through my brain, 
wherever I turned my eyes, I beheld them glitteririg in letters of fire. I tried to 
pray but I could not, the words would not out; prayer was for the righteous, the 


good—and was I of these ? I tried to think of my lost father, but the thought was - 


madness—Louisa still reigned in my heart, that was still all her own. 1 sought 


no rest-—I needed none---the functions of nature seemed suspended, I felt not the 


loss of sleep---the want of food, and though a burning heat parched my whole 
frame---I could not drink ; I wandered into the fields, but the joyous carol of the 
birds was discord to my guilty mind; the verdure and beauty of the trees, painful 
to behold; the perfumes of the flowers, nauseous. “ False to God!” what had 
I done? again, and again did I reiterate to myself that question---but I could not 
reply; reason was fast resiguing her sway, I perceived that [indeed was becoming 
mad, and IJ rejoiced at it; it was pleasing to know [ should suffer in body, though 
I became unconscious of the past, the present, and the future. 
terrors for me---on the contrary, L hailed its approach aS a festival---I had just 
sense enough to do so. Objects began to fade before me-—-all became confusiou 
I remember indistinctly, that night was coming on, that I seemed. to 
feel a kindred being with the darkness, and all was blank, 
I was a maniac---my only cry---my father and Louisa: at the end of thit time, 
a lethargy succeeded, and for a year I was in a state of melancholy idiocy: at 
length, however, I recovered, with a dim recollection of the past, a cold 
carelessness for the future, 


condition, had placed me in Bedlam. I left the hospital, a broken-hearted, 
humbled man, and walked abroad to meet the world as best I might. 
be continued 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Mr. Solomon Jacobs again delivered a lecture in the hall of the Great Synagogue 


Duke’s Place, on Saturday last; he chose for his text the story of Joseph in the — 


portion of the week, and took an opportunity of descanting on “ Rewards and 
Punishments,’ which he did in a very able manner; indeed, the whole discourse 
was imbued with a deep current of religion and morality, and gave evident proofs 
of the talents of the lecturer ; who, though a boy in years, is old in learning, His 
knowledge of English is unfortunarely but limited, and he had therefore great 
obstacles to contend with, but notwithstanding these, he rivetted the attention of 
a very numerous and talented audience, who will we trust give him frequent 
opportunities of developing talent that needs but cultivation to be of value to the 


community. 


On Monday last, according to custom, “(it the 
officers of the various burial societies visited the burial grounds where special - 
prayers were read, and appropriate lectures delivered oa the necessity of paying 
due respect to the dead, and of penterving their mee places sacred and inviolate. 


The usual monthly lecture will be delivered on 1 Saturday next by the Reverend 
Mr. Myers in the Hamboro’ Syuagogue, at one o clock. 


Madness had no . 


For three months | 


I then learned, that I had been discovered senseless 
by some labourers, and had been by them handed over to the watch, who seeing my _ 
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A vacancy was declared on Saturday last in the situation of Reader to the Prague.---Proceedings are 
Hamboro’ Synagogue, the Rev. Mr. Barnett, who lately filled that office having here, and we are happy to state that the nif 
become a candidate for the readership of the new Syoagogue, in which he officiated Support it. 
on Saturday last. Aeniaivtis Ais address las been issued by the Rev. Mr, Herizfield, chief 
; ri be tabbi at Zwolle, calling upon the various Rabbis of the different congregations 
ke We perceive that Mr. M. fH. Myers is about to open an Evening School fo- || ,, arrange a system for the purpose of intioducing improvements ia public 
- 7 Jewish young men ; we can only recommend it to the notice of the publicas being | oy: p throughout Holland, This step of the learned Rabbi is supposed to 
i a very laudable widertaking deserving success. result from a speech delivered in August by Mr. Lipman. 
. An examivation of the’ pupils of the Birmingham Hebrew National Scuool — sbi CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
will take place on the 12t) instant. This School under the able divectiow of guerre 
Mr. M. J. Raphael, assisted by Mr. D. Asher, progresses very rep diy in public Kislev.— Saturday 28th, December 11th, JIM NMAw Section of Law to 
estimation. be read *) Genises. chap. 41, verse I. “57% Numbers chap. 7, ver. 30, 
Haphtoroth,-Zachariah chap. 2, ver. 14, Prayer for the new month 

We have much pleasure in recording another instance of geuerosiiy io our poorer Time of Sabbath going out—29 
brethren on the part of Mr. D, W. Wire, a known as azcalous 
friend to Judaism. It is, doubtless, known tiwt an order was lately issued by the monday nav wan wR ve ony Tebeth ce 
Lord Mayor prohibiting the assemblage of the dealers in clothes in Cuiler-street, tuesday ~ 15th, 
and the vicinity. These poor men whose sole dependence was upon ihe business Wedresday ard 
transacied in this locality, being deprived of their means of support, applied to | Thursday sag 
Mr, Wire to represent their case to the proper authorities, that the prohibition |; 
might be removed. Mr, W. was unsuccessful in his endeavours, and when his | We beg to request that all complainis respecting the delivery of the Jewish 
clients called on him to tender him the amount of his’ bill which was £60, be Chronicle, be addressed to the Editor, who will then become responsible for any 
generously refused to receive anything from them, at the same time expressing bis irregularity. 
sincere regret at the i!) termination of his efforts, and volunteering his assistance | We shall feel obliged if those Ladies and Gentlemen who have had Nos. 1 and 2 
whenever it could be of service to them. We hear it is their intention of present- left with thei for approbatioo, will have the kindness to signify to us if it be 
ing Mr. Wire with a piece of plate. : their intention to subscribe to our paper, or will otherwise be good enough to 

Bo! —  _ return them to the office or collector. 

On the 25th Nov. last, the sum of £33, was remitted by the President of the | Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward their . ate sar oe . 

Dublin congregation, Mr. L. Lazarus, to Sir M. Montefiore being towards the the office, that a sufficient quantity of the “Passover Service” may De F rinted, _— 

, BENEFITS FOR CHARITABLE [NSTITUTIONS., 

Rabbi Aaron, (one of the Dayanim), will deliver a lecture in the Hall of the Saturdey Jan. 15th, at the City Theatre, the Harmonious Knights, for distribu- 
Gieat Synagogue, Duke's Place. on Saturday at 1 o’Clock. ting Bread aad Coals to the Poor. a, 

— — Se f | Sat. Jan. 29th, at the Victoria Theatre, Hand-in-Hand Asylum for aged and 

Note,---We beg to state that we give the foreign extracts merely as we find | infirm. . 
them in the journals, not being able to select.any which would be more in con- | We wisi then success. vais 
pormity with our own opinions, | 

| Our attention has beén directed to a litile work calied the “Cheap Jewish 
ery ae | === Library” dedicated to the working classes. It deserves all the praise we can bestow 

Breslau,—Dr. Lowie, oviental interpreter ty His Royal. Higiness .he Duke of | upon it, for its moral and religious tendency. It is well calcvla.ed to improve 
Sussex, known for his several journeys to the east, but more especially for having * ghe minds of our humbler brethren. | 
been the companion of Sir M. Montefiore, on his late mission, has been Staying he _ | iat lal 
here for several days. ‘The principals of the congregation have taken every | NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“pportunity of evincing their respect for our talented fellow-covntr yman. We have the pleasure to inform our various Country Friends that by transmit- 

_ | ting their orders through their Booksellers to. our Publishser, Mr. W. Britraiy, 

Hamburg, 8th Nov.—Our congregation celebrated on the 25th ult; the tibiae | | 11, Paternoster Rou, they can be regularly supplied with the JewisH CuRonicle, 
fifth anniversary of the Free School. The prayers for the. occasion, Which were | withent Gay aaaifroner eharge. 
distributed several days jveviously, were written by Dr, Kley whose indefatigable | A Reader and Friend,--- Whose remarks prove ‘he has a right to the title he has ° 

_ exertions are ever at the service of the public. This school was established in “8suwed, is thanked for his advice and opinions ; « are certain so much talent 
Bovember 1815, in consequence of a bequest of the late B. A. Goldschmidt, a | as he has displayed in his letter might be employed in furnishing us with an article. 
left £2000 the above | A Friend to Peace.---We would willingly insert our correspondent’s letter, but 
at. was the ‘first we are full at present, and as it would never be acted on, we must respectfully 
master, he was succeeded by Dr. Kley, in October last. The number of pupils | decline to do 80 Bs ar | 
which in 1816 was only thirty is now two hundred ; Six hundred and two have _ ty eure se . 
been discha rged from the Seioo!l, many. of whom have highly distinguished 
selves in various branches ef science. . Se D, A,---Js thanked ; his favours are appreciated, but his modesty misplaced, 

Z.; A.; D.M.; P. our neat. 

Paris.---The number of deaths that occurred in 1840 among the Jews was two 
hundred and five ous of a population of about six thousand. The consistory of | PUBLISHED BY W. BRITTAIN, 11, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
Mager Of the opere to form cho: for the Synagogue London :—Pyinted by J, VaLLENTINE, J Chronicle Office, 132, Houndsditch. 

| Ageuts.---Messrs. Dyte, Stationer, 106, Strand; I. Lyon, Duke Street, Aldgate; 
Reynolds, Bookseller, Church Row, Aldgate; Siationer, 26, Minories 

The most important news contained in the Archives Israelites of October js the | H. Abrahains, Nebrew Bookseller, 25, Houndsditch; L. Raphael, Crown Street, 
account of the introduction of an organ to accompany the choir im the Synagogue | Soho; Mirls, Halliwell Sirect,, Long Milgate, Manchester; P. Abrahams, 24 
at Marseilles; this was effected by the chief Rabbi, the Rev. Mr. Cahen. r | _ “Nile Street, Liverpool; Silverstein, Incleys, Birmingham; Pulver, Cheltenham 

| may be had of all the principal Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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